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English Local Government : The Story of the King's Highway. 
By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1913. — x, 279 pp. 

"Paltry skirmishes and plots are reported with absurd and useless 
minuteness ; but improvements the most essential to the comforts of 
human life extend themselves over the world, and introduce themselves 
into every cottage, before any annalist can condescend, from the dig- 
nity of writing about generals and ambassadors, to take the least notice 
of them. ' ' Two generations have read and written histories since Lord 
Macaulay wrote this withering criticism of Mitford's History of Greece, 
and though the pomp and circumstance of empires have continued to 
charm the imagination of historians, year by year his rebuke has become 
less pertinent, and the light of scholarship has turned into new places 
to bring into view much that the older writers would have dismissed as 
vulgar or inconsequential. Much of the credit for the improvement 
must be yielded to the economists, who, when they turned attention 
from their economic man living in solitude upon his mythical island, 
to study seriously the complex arrangements by which real men get 
their living in society, found they could not explain the most common 
and familiar institution or practice without recourse to its history. 
With the lamp of scientific method, strange paths have been explored 
and materials the most diverse and unexpected have been brought to 
light, examined and made to contribute to the history of man ; and the 
task has been so fascinating as well as so useful that many who entered 
casually have remained to "profess" history as their major interest. 
Such, fortunately for all students of society, seems to have been the 
experience of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, whose third volume of their 
series on English Local Government has recently appeared as The Story 
of the King's Highway. 

The authors point out that a certain timely interest attaches to the 
study now that motor traffic has brought new problems to road admin- 
istration, but a history of the highway as a great permanent bond of 
civilization would be always timely. With scholarly thoroughness the 
inquiry has been carried back to the sunken lanes and ridgeways of 
ancient Britain. In treating the Roman ways (as in all other parts of 
the essay) attention is paid less " to the mechanics of the roads than 
to the social organization involved in their maintenance" (page 3), 
though beyond the fact that they were built by soldiers for soldiers not 
much can be said. After observing that the King's Highway up to the 
eighteenth century meant merely a right of passage across certain 
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manorial lands rather than a permanent strip of land with a surface 
calling for special maintenance, it is concluded that the manorial obli- 
gation was simply to keep in some convenient part a track free from 
impediment. Even the few roadways that had been built for carts fell 
off during the fifteenth and early sixteenth ceuturies because of de- 
creased use due to the consolidation of large estates, the " Great 
Pillage" of the monasteries, the agricultural revolution which replaced 
carted sacks of corn with droves of sheep who actually preferred a soft 
and unpaved road, and the general decay of the manorial organization 
upon whose firmness highway maintenance depended. After the fam- 
ous Act of 1555, " statute labor " under an unpaid and untrained sur- 
veyor of the highways proved so wasteful and so ineffective that the 
only way roads were maintained at all was by monies collected in fines 
upon parishes by justices of the peace for non-performance of the law- 
ful work. Americans may read the rather dismal chapters on the old 
parochial system of " working out the road tax" with sorrowful sym- 
pathy, since in every state but five this is, or until recently has been, 
the illusory device expected to maintain the roads, " the sort of pro- 
miscuous popular gathering on the roads once a year," to use the 
authors' phrase (page 30). Like many other phases of local govern- 
ment it does not make a cheering tale ; there is much that is mean and 
narrow, parochial in its unpleasant connotation. 

There was much parliamentary tinkering, of course, but as long as 
control stayed with the parish or interested county justices, and as long 
as the wretched system of statute labor survived with its trickery and 
its farcical impotence, nothing like a national plan of highways could 
be expected. And, indeed, none was really needed until the advent 
of " new users " in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the 
horse with pack or saddle came to be superseded by the cart and coach. 
The commercial revolution had done its work in stimulating trade, until 
the slow, expensive trains of laden animals winding along the narrow 
causeway raised from the mire proved inadequate to meet the needs 
of the new England. " Road waggons," coming in about the time of 
Shakespeare, required, for one thing, bridges instead of fords; and 
though no parish was by common law obliged to build a bridge, when 
one was once erected by private enterprise and became a part of the 
King's Highway, the parish became liable for its maintenance. More- 
over, the " new users " needed a hard, firm surface (dreaded by the 
drovers) and a bed as straight and level as the contour of the land 
allowed. The new traffic was the offspring and the servant of the town, 
and the country parish through which the roadway ran could scarcely 
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be expected to maintain a surface quite beyond the local need. The 
inevitable outcome was the turnpike for which those who used it paid 
in tolls. One of the most interesting chapters of the book deals with 
these private ventures — their clumsy regulations, the riots among the 
carters occasioned by the introduction of tolls, the graft and system- 
less finance, the fantastic fads of experimental engineering, and their 
undeniable importance in the evolution of transportation. 

" Pontifex Maximus Telford " and " Macadam the Magician " share 
a chapter. The former's achievement in the Holyhead Road for the 
post office, and the latter's in the Great North Road at the instance of 
the Board of Agriculture come in for treatment, though the work of 
neither of those great Scotchmen is presented with anything like the 
detail that would satisfy the reader's interest, nor, it would seem to the 
reviewer, that would represent their true importance in the history of 
roads. It is disappointing, too, to find picturesque John Metcalfe rele- 
gated to a tiny footnote (page 154) , though perhaps it is as well that 
one should still go back to Samuel Smiles for discussion of these engi- 
neers, just as one will turn to Reginald Ryves' King's Highway (1911) 
for a general historical treatise on road construction. After these men 
had solved the problem of roadways for wheel traffic, legal readjust- 
ments were necessary to provide for more regular maintenance ; and we 
are given by the authors an account of English highway legislation in 
the nineteenth century with attempts toward consolidation, which is 
probably the only such summary in existence. 

Last in the book comes a chapter on the ' ' new users " of our own 
generation, the bicycle and the automobile. Here we have vividly and 
carefully set forth the consternation that followed upon the advent of 
the motor car, dangerous to life and destructive to roadways, filling the 
wayside homes with dust it had torn from the pavement. We are told 
of the happy way in which a natural but ill-reasoned protest was modi- 
fied into a demand for licensing of cars and drivers and the limiting of 
speed ; then of the new interest of the wealthy in the maintenance of 
good highways and the consequent movement toward central adminis- 
tration which has shown its latest phase in the creation of the Road 
Board with its grants of aid to parishes; and, lastly, of the petrol tax 
of the Budget of 1909 whereby these advocates were made to pay a 
proper share in the expenses which their reforms entailed. 

Though the subject at hand would not attract a rhetorician, this 
chapter, like the rest of the book, might serve as a model of clear and 
easy narrative, at once dignified and engaging, with a marching quality 
hat suggests the slow but certain movement of great though unseen 
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forces conditioning the life of generation after generation. As to the 
scholarship of the authors little need here be said. They are, as Mr. 
Sidney Low has said, "as learned as the Prussian, as lucid as the 
Frenchman, and as scholarly and careful as the Austrian." Their latest 
offering is another monument of erudition. Pamphlets, diaries, parish 
histories, monographs, statutes and law treatises are adverted to in 
bewildering number. The fullness of the notes and the fact that so 
many points are made here that might more properly come into the 
body of the text (e. g. notes printed on pages n, 147, 150, 180 etc.) 
deepens the impression that this book is too long for a mere manual 
and too short for a full treatise. Much would have been gained, it 
would seem, had the work been allowed to take a natural expansion to 
two volumes. The notes are appended to each chapter so that they 
" can, according to taste, with equal convenience, be studied or 
skipped" (page vii), but their service to the student would have been 
enhanced had some indication been given of the page of the text as to 
which points made were annotated so that the note might be read, 
when desired, in its proper connection. But on such a sincere and 
valuable work such criticism may seem captious. In the field of social 
history it is one of the significant works of the year and worthy of the 
reputation of the authors whose laborious and penetrating scholarship 
is, among other achievements, adding so much to our store of knowl- 
edge of English local government. 

Dixon Ryan Fox. 
Columbia University. 

William Pitt and the Great War. By J. HOLLAND ROSE. 
London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 191 1. — xiii, 596 pp. 

Mr. J. Holland Rose is the most industrious and, perforce, the most 
productive of English historical scholars. In two stout volumes on 
Pitt, of about six hundred pages each, he has given us more to read 
about him than we could hope for, and at the same time he has bereft 
us of the pleasure of thinking about him. In short, in the volume 
before us he has diffused the personality of Pitt through six hundred 
pages on war, politics and diplomacy. The Pitt whom Rose describes 
may be disjointed at the end of any chapter without operative shock or 
loss of blood. 

Mr. Rose, it must be said to his credit, is one Englishman who has 
seen clearly a gap pointed out by a German scholar. For it was Felix 
Salomon of Leipzig, who among modern scholars first attempted an 



